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Land is, of course, a Imgjperipd capitalized. So
is the work which must be done to that land in the way
of clearing trees, drainage, fencing, and so on, which,
once performed, is inextricably tied up with the land
itself. So are the farm buildings and the machinery
which is required in production, and the breeding and
milking stock.

^           mostly required for hiring

labour, for buying seeds and fertilizers and young live-
stock, and for holding stocks of the finished product
until they can be sold. There is, however, no clear
dividing line between long- and short-period capital.
Some of the labour used in cultivating a crop and some
of the fertilizer applied to it, which are classed as
short-period capital goods, will benefit the succeeding
crops, and so come into our category of long-period
capital goods. Moreover, the milking cows and breed-
ing sows-, which we have put into the long-period
category, are ultimately slaughtered for sale, and so
come into the same category as seeds, which we have
classified as short-period capital.
There is one type of expenditure in advance of the
receipts for the products which we have not so far
mentioned, the costs of living of the farmer and his
family. These must be paid throughout the process
of establishing a farm and producing the first product,
and cannot easily be classified into the two categories.
A hard-and-fast distinction between the two types is
not, however, necessary for our purpose.
Either the fanner must himself have resources to
bridge the gap between expenditure and receipts or
he must borrow from those who have. In general his
own resources will be limited and, if he must depend